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Ces cours sont semestriels ; ils dureront du 3 Novembre au 29 
Fevrier. Ils seront termines par des examens. 

Aux Facultes des Sciences et de Medecine sont organises des Cours 
de perfectionnement pour les etudiants frangais et etrangers. 

Parallelement aux cours universitaires fonctionnent des cours 
elementaires et pratiques de langue frangaise par petites classes de 
15 eleves. 

" THAT THESE DEAD SHALL NOT HAVE DIED IN VAIN " 

Sir, — The writer has had the very real pleasure, recently, of read- 
ing your April issue with its splendid articles written by George 
Harvey and by David Jayne Hill. To an American who has been out 
of his country for several years, and who has been dependent for the 
most part on the manifestly colored cables from the American cor- 
respondents in Paris, your articles are delightful proofs that the spirit 
of real Americanism is still alive and not strangled by the mushy senti- 
mentalism which the Wilson party is displaying to the world in France. 

It might be of interest to inform you of the very serious injury to 
Americans in this country, caused by the present Administration. In 
the first place, the lying and boastful Creel propaganda started a flood 
of criticism here, which has recently developed into a violent anti- 
American campaign. Abusive articles against Wilson and against 
America and Americans generally are appearing in the papers here 
daily. The writer has the best of reason to believe that the under- 
lying cause of all this resentment is the boastful and meddlesome atti- 
tude of our representatives, both at home and at the Peace Conference. 
The " unkindest cut of all " in these articles is that they are only too 
true when speaking of the Administration, and the people down here, 
unfortunately, are unable to distinguish between the real and counter- 
feit American ; between the " Wilson " American and the true type, in 
other words. To cap the climax, if that were possible, the speech of 
the President in Paris on Memorial Day seems to touch the depths of 
cold, calculating selfishness. Scarcely a passing word about the gallant 
dead, he attempts to exhume the bodies to speak in favor of his cher- 
ished League of Nations. The contrast between the address of Lincoln 
at Gettysburg and this indecent use of the occasion to attempt to 
further his personal project is nothing but painful to Americans who 
have pride in the honor of their country, and who resent the attempt 
to drag the valiant dead, who cannot speak, into his personal contro- 
versy. I sincerely hope and believe that this speech will be answered, 
and well answered, by some of the patriotic members of Congress. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Thomas W. Chilton. 

THE FARMER'S VIEW 

Sir, — I have been much impressed by the failure of certain writers, 
including yourself, to appreciate the real reason for the farmer's oppo- 
sition to the so-called daylight saving law. 

Farmers, like other manufacturers, are largely dependent upon hired 
labor, and they cannot procure and retain efficient employees unless 
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their working days terminate at substantially the time fixed by other 
industries. Thus, when the daylight saving law is operative, farm 
work necessarily stops an hour earlier than it otherwise would. In 
theory this entails no loss, for the day begins an hour earlier, but in 
practice it involves the actual loss of an hour each day during the most 
important season of the year. It should be, unnecessary to point out 
that many of the most indispensable operations of agriculture — such 
_as the curing of hay and the spraying and cultivation of certain crops 
— cannot be begun before the dew has evaporated, and, until Mr. 
Wilson usurps the functions of the Deity more successfully than he 
has those of Congress, the dew will continue to dry according to the 
laws of nature. 

The press has shown a disposition to regard the dairy farmer as the 
only sufferer, but this is by no means true, although he perhaps suffers 
more than others, since cows, which are essentially creatures of habit, 
cannot have their schedule arbitrarily rearranged twice a year without 
an appreciable falling-ofF in production. 

It should be noted that the operation of the daylight saving law 
not only increases the cost of what the fanner produces, but limits 
production. The average increased cost in the eastern part of the 
United States is estimated by the New England Homestead at 15 per 
cent., and this appears to me conservative. I have seen no estimate 
of the extent to which production has been limited. It is the limitation 
of production which the farmer chiefly objects to, for the increased cost 
is simply passed along to the ultimate consumer. 

It appears illogical for the public to complain of the high cost of 
living and at the same time to approve a law which obviously and 
inevitably increases the cost of the essentials of life. 

Centre Conway, N. H. J. W. G. Walker. 

HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 

Sir, — I am writing to ask a question, and to make an appeal. I 
have lived in the United States for the last five years, but I am still 
technically a British subject. In common with many thoughtful men 
and women in all parts of this country, through which I have traveled 
widely, I am very firmly convinced that by far the strongest and per- 
haps the only adequate guarantee of permanent righteous peace in the 
world would be an intelligent and genuine Anglo-American friendship. 
I wish to ask you whether you do not think this is true. If you do, 
I would like to appeal to you to present this, in the forceful and con- 
vincing ways of which you are an acknowledged master. 

I am making this appeal because I greatly love both my native land 
and the land of my adoption, and I am quite certain that much hard 
toil still remains to be done, just by such leaders of public opinion as 
yourself and other prominent journalists, before anything like a real 
confidence and friendship for Great Britain will be builded up in this 
country. It is quite common to hear even educated Americans speak- 
ing of Britain's policy at the Peace Conference as a policy of grab or 
legalized theft, and from time to time I meet men whose eloquence on 
behalf of the League of Nations is almost inarticulate with passion, 
who none the less speak of Great Britain, in private, as the great 



